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animated; yet who could look on all those 
young, ardent, 9miling boys, flushed with these 
their first triumphs, and who, whilst their hearts 
beat high with success, deemed it but the be- 
ginning of a joyous and triumphant career, nor 
sigh to think how soon, how easily, those bright 



We are introduced to the " Chronicler," old, 
Mrs. Ashburton, in the pleasant village o 
" Little Hampton," where our authoress is 
supposed to have sojourned some years ago, 
and to have made the acquaintance of this old 
lady, who had formerly been the mistress of a 



hopes might be clouded, and with many of i school, where a few young ladies were brought 



them too certainly and for ever ; for the prizes 
of life are not, alas ! so impartially bestowed ; 
talent and industry must struggle with envy, 
injustice, ignorance, and a host of other foes, 
and but too often fail in the contest ; or, like 
the noble animal that strains every nerve to 
attain the goal he reaches but to die, they may 
win at last their just reward, yet feel — oh 
how mournfully! — that it has come too late, 
when the hearts and eyes that would have 
throbbed and brightened at the tidings of their 
victory, are cold and dim in the silent grave, and 
success or miscarriage are but a mockery of 
empty sounds. 

Mtta. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



Chronicles of a School-Room. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hall Westley and Davis, London. 

There is no female writer of the present day, 
whose manner of composition is more calcu- 
lated to please, than that of the lady whose 
name stands at the head of this review. There 
is a frankness and good nature in her style — a 
simplicity and feminine familiarity, which, while 
it. seems to put her immediately upon good terms .' name. 



with her readers, is elevated by good sense, and 
rendered impressive by the excellence of the 
principles and feelings which it ever seems her 
aim to inculcate. After this character of Mrs. 
Hall's writings, generally, we need scarcely 
add, that in the " nice little book" from her 
pen, which ha3 just been published, our public, 
and particularly the masters and misses, for 
whose juvenile entertainment it was more espe- 
cially intended, will find much to instruct and 
to delight thein. 

For ourselves, stern critics as we are, wedded 
to nothing but our studies, and destitute, un- 
happily, of any domestic companions, save our 
cat, our kettle, and our books, we look, per- 
haps, with less of interest upon this new work 
of Mrs. Hall's, than others may be supposed 
to do, who have a more intimate family con- 
cern in the interests of the rising generation. 
We are of those too who cleave to aught of 
original genius, or graphic power, which a new 
book displays; and in this respect we must con- 
fess that, in our opiukm, other of our authoress's 
works surpass this one — but this is rather an 
objection to the subject which has been chosen, 
than to the manner in which it has been treated. 
What Mrs. Hall has done, she lias done well ; 
but had she chosen to do something else, for 
which her powers (which are of a much higher 
order than those generally deemed necessary 
for writing children's books,) would have been 
more particularly fitted, she would have done 
yet better. 

It would, however, be rank injustice not to 
sav, that this little book must form an admi- 
rable present for the young, to whom parents 
and friends wish to afford some elegant enter- 
tainment, blended with lessons which shew 
the advantages of good feeling and good tem- 
per, and the odionsness of what is spiteful, or 
mean, or ill natured. 



up, as in a family. The old lady is represented 
as good, and garrulous ; and she proposes to 
relate the " Chronicles of her School- Room — 
recollections of those beloved children, who, 
for so many years, were unto her, even as her 
own." 

In this way seven stories are given to us — 
related at different meetings with the venerable 
schoolmistress; and between each, some re- 
marks and reflections are introduced, in which 
we recognise the usual graceful kindliness, and 
good humour, of our authoress's manner; — 
but still, as she is here obliged to abandon nar- 
rative and description, she is not, to our fasti- 
dious taste, quite so happy as we have else- 
where found her. 

But our dear young friends, who will, we 
hope, all read the book, would say, if they 
heard us talking thus, that we were " a nasty 
cross old man ;" and opening the volume, tri- 
umphantly, would ask us if we could help lov- 
ing and praising " sweet May Douglas ?" In- 
deed, we cannot. May Douglas must be a 
favourite with every one; let her portrait come 
forth, and speak for her. 

" I cannot describe May to you, nor can I 

chronicle her as she deserves. Her companions 

never called her solely by her sweet and simple 

there was always some accompaniment 



to it. It was either " Merry May," or " Pretty , 
May," or " Gentle May," or " Highland May," 
but more frequently than all, " Sweet May 
Douglas ! " And in truth, she united in her 
fairy form, all the feminine virtues — a duode- 
cimo of loves and graces. She was merry, 
and pretty, and gentle ; of noble Scottish 
descent ; the soul of mirth and innocence — 
like a sunbeam that rests upon the earth 
without being contaminated by its baseness. 
Sweet May Douglas ! She was born in May, 
baptised in May, came to Howard Cottage 
in May, and left it in May, after a brief 
sojourn of two years. How we all loved 
her ! If she had a fault, it was a little petu- 
lence, or rather impatience of temper, an over 
eagerness to do all things — the evil atten- 
dant upon activity and genius ; and it was pro- 
vokingly difficult to correct it- Often have I 
called her, intending to reprove some hasty 
gesture, or still more hasty word, and she would 
come and raise her speaking violet eyes, swim- 
ming in tears, to my face, while the reproof 
still hung upon my lips. Nothing but the 
powerful knowledge of the responsibility of my 
situation would ever have forced me to visit with 
displeasure this lovely child of the mountain 
land. When I first saw her, she was about 
fourteen, but not larger than most children of 
ten, the only daughter of a long-widowed fa- 
ther, and had never until then quitted his castle 
in the Highlands, where he shielded his love- 
flower with that deep and almost engrossing 
anxiety, that a man of feeling and cultivated 
mind can alone conceive. He was a scholar 
and a gentleman — much sorrow had estranged 
him from the world. " But I must one day, 
for hee sake, return to it, and guard her there 
as well as in solitude," he said to me, " and 
as I would not have my child deficient in what 
are called accomplishments, let her be well 



tutored i» music, drawing, and dancing; in- 
vestigate her progress in French and Italian, 
as well as in general information, and my young 
recluse will not be found wanting." ' To all 
but May, the Douglas was a cold, stern man, 
but I never felt more keenly for the sorrow of 
another, than when he parted from his daughter 
in my little parlour, which the pupils called 
the "reception room." The full tears burst, 
and ran down his iron countenance ; as, at last, 
he placed the sweet girl in my arms, and rushed 
to his carriage." 

From this extract, our readers may collect 
what is the prevailing style of this little work. 
The air of a teacher is completely abandoned, 
and while instruction is conveyed, the feelings 
are sought to be interested, and a love of imi- 
tation of an amiable character, induced by an 
appeal to these sources of action, which are fre- 
quently even more influential, than the con- 
viction of reason. 

The story in this volume which has affected 
us most, and which seems to appeal to feelings 
of a loftier, and more deeply interesting nature 
than the rest, is that of " Zilj.ah Penrose," 
the young Quakeress. The abiding meekness, 
and serious goodness, combined with calm 
strength of character, exhibited in this por- 
trait, cannot fail, we think, strongly to impress 
the minds of all readers of any sensibility, and 
since the natural tendency of -youth is to a too 
great exuberance of every feeling and passion 
that for the moment actuates them, we know 
of no lesson more calculated to serve them, 
than a well told story, which shall engage their 
mind in admiration of meekness and gentle 
forbearance, and clear, calm, unobtrusive good 
sense. The sketch too of the father of Zillah, 
which is given in the beginning of the narra- 
tive, is full of truth, and chaste description. 
He is represented to have been the companion 
of Mrs. Ashburton (the chronicler,) in his 
youth, and to have gone to America, from 
whence he returns to place his oirfy daughter 
at her school, when about to depart, he ad- 
dresses thus, his old friend, the mistress of the 
school : — 

" I wish Zillah to mix as little as possible 
in the plays of her companions ; I wish her to 
avoid all vain shew, and to be sober minded ; 
to be as much as is convenient with thyself; 
thou knowest that friends avoid all unnecessary 
waste of time, all temptations to what is called 
pleasure ; nevertheless, as she has a desire to 
study drawing, I permit her to cultivate that 
art, but would rather wish her to be skilled in 
languages, particularly French and Italian ; 
music and dancing of course she must not learn. 
I will tell thee why, if thou wishi-st, another 
time. One thing I must request, that every 
morning in the solitude of thine own chamber, 
thou wilt read with her a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures ; other things will I mention in her 
absence, for thou knowest, he continued, turn- 
ing to his daughter, that the elders must of 
necessity say much that is not meet for ears so 
young as thine. Thou Lucy Ashburton, wilt 
bear with these peculiarities for the sake of 
thine old friend, and I need not add, tvilt be 
unto her as a mother, when she is far removed 
from home and kindred." I promised this, and 
firmly adhered to it. The further directions 
which he gave me, Were concerning the man- 
ner he wished her to pursue her studies, and 
the accomplishments (he considered them evils) 
which he desired her to avoid. One thing I 
particularly remember — Zillah seemed so deeply 
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affected at the idea of his departure, that I 
suggested to Mr. Penrose the propriety of his 
sparing her the pain of a formal leave-taking, 
and that he should, as it were, steal away from 
his daughter. " Thou hast forgotten us Lucy," 
he replied, with a melancholy smile, " wouldst 
thou have me practice deception towards my 
child, when I tell her to he honest in all things ? 
Besides, an unrelaxingcurb on passion and tem- 
per can alone ensure the happiness, andstrength- 
en the character of women. I should wish 
Zillah to possess meekness, patience, and en- 
during gentleness, united to mental firmness ; 
I desire tor her qualities that have more worth 
than splendor, and which bear resemblance to 
those of him who did not say, learn of me, 
for I am great, and magnificent, and power- 
ful, but " loam of me, for I am meek and 
lowly," whose life was truth, and whose fol- 
lowers must not deceive." 

These " Chronicles" are written, as we have 
said, for the young, but what age is there, which 
might not reap advantage from the perusal of 
a passage such as this ? The honest Quaker, 
here speaks forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness, and happy should we he, if all the exer- 
tions which are made in these times, for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, were imbued 
with such a spirit as our authoress has put into 
the mouth of this father, in providing for the 
instruction of his child. There is a charming 
story too of an Irish girl, Millicent O'Brien, 
that will remind our readers of the same fair 
writer's admirable ' Sketches of Irish character.' 
Once more do we cordially recommend the 
diligent perusal of so excellent a book, and in an 
especial manner to all our fair young readers. 

The Doom of Devorgoil ,• a Melo-Drama, — 
Auchindrane, or, the Ayrshire Tragedy. — • 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. — Edinburgh, 
Cadell and Company; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

Upon dipping into the first of these pieces with 
that avidity, which the possession of " Sir Wal- 
ter's newest" is always sure to excite, we speedily 
found ourselves stranded ; we were not quite 
prepared for so shallow a plunge ; and our 
nerves encountered a shock reactive in propor- 
tion, and from which, sooth to say, we have 
scarcely yet recovered. The immediate con- 
sequence was, that our ideas took a new turn ; 
from the anticipated admiration of the drama- 
tic talent of the author of Marmion, for which 
we were most liberally prepared, we dropped 
into a train of reflection by no means compli- 
mentary to the writer of Devorgoil. In plain 
parlance, we do not like the Doom of Devor- 
goil ; nor can we persuade ourselves that Sir 
Walter could possibly have any motive, save 
one, for the publication of so unworthy a pro- 
duction. But even the candid avowal of his 
intention to continue " to strike the iron while 
hot," which we remember he made in one of 
his prefaces not a hundred years ago, will hardly 
justify the putting off such paltry manufacture 
upon the public : the sweepings of his study, 

the rummaging and refuse of his portfolio 

Immediately behind the title-page, when the 
reader has possessed himself of the book, he 
will see that Sir Walter deigns to cry him 
mercy. But it is superfluous to inform us that 
Devorgoil was written "long since," — that it 
is misnamed a Melo-drama, that " an Extra- 
vaganza" were its more fitting title. The 
author confesses indeed freely to the misma- 



nagement of the mimic goblins, mixed with 
the supernatural machinery of a real ghost, 
together with " other faults ;" hut where was 
the necessity of sending forth to the world a 
production so confessedly faulty ? It was not 
for fame, for barren reputation, surely. 

But such as it is, it becomes our duty to give 
some account of it to our readers, and we shall 
endeavour to acquit ourselves with a becoming 
brevity. 

Oswald of Devorgoil, a proud and poor ba- 
ron of Galloway, is labouring under the pres- 
sure of decayed circumstances, which is sup- 
posed to be owing to the doom which impends 
over his tlplise. His daughter Flora is courted 
by two suitors, both without the baron's pri- 
vacy ; one of them, Leonard Dacre, the lady's 
favorite, turns out in the eud to be the heir of the 
house of Aglionby, the ruin of which, by the 
grandsire of Oswald, had brought down the 
doom; the other suitor is a conceited silly ass, a 
learned clerk and preacher " under favour," — ■ 
one Master Melchisedek Gullcrammer, who 
thus soliloquiseth on his first appearance on the 
scene : — 

Gullcrammer — Right comely is thy garb, Melclii. 
sedek ; 
As well beseemeth one, whom good Saint Mungo, 
The patron of our land and university, 
Hath graced with licence both to teach and preach— 
Who dare opine thou hither plod'st on foot ? 
Trim sits thy cloak, unmfflnd ib thy band, 
And not a speck upon thine outward man, 
Bewrays the laboms of thy weary sole. 

[ Toucfies his sfloe, and smiles complacently. 
Quaint was that jest and plea^nt !— Now will I 
Approach and hail the dwellers of this fort ; 
But specially sweet Flora Devorgoil, 
Ere her proud sire return. He loveB me not, 
Mockefh my lineage, floats at minp advancement- 
Sour as the fruit the crab-tree furnishes, 
And hard as is the cudgel it supplies ; 
But Flora — she's a lily on the lake, 
And I must reach her though I risk a ducking. 

This blockhead with his quaintness and af- 
fectation, is thrust upon us beyond all reason- 
able endurance, the author, no doubt, intending 
him to be the vehicle of much goodly humour, 
— par exemple .-— 

Gullcrammer She respect* me. 

Dtvrward— But not so doth her father, haughty 
Oswald. 

Bethink thee he's a baron ■ 

Gullcrammer. — And a bare one ; 
Construe me that, old man !— The crofts of Muckle- 

whame — 
Destined for mine so soon as heaven and earth , 
Have shared my uncle's soul and bones between them — 
The crofts of Mucklewhame, old man, which nourish 
Three scores of sheep, three cows, with each her fol. 
lower, 



She is < 



A female palfrey eke — I will be candid. 
of that meek tribe whom, in deri 
'ealthy f 
ward — ! 
art there. 



derision, 



Our wealthy southern neighbonrenickname donkeys — 
Durward — She hath her follower too, — when thou 



Gullcrammer — I say to the-*, these crofts of Muc. 
klewhame, 
In the mere tithing of their stock and produce, 
Outvie whatever patch of land remains 
To this old rugged castle and its owner. 
Well, therefore, may Melchisedek Gullcrammer, 
Younger of Mucklewhame — for such I write me — 
Master of Arts, by grace of good Saint Andrew,* 
Preacher, in brief expectance of a kirk, 
Endow'd with ten score Scottish pounds per annum, 
Being eight pounds seventeen eight in sterling coin — 
Well then, 1 say, may this Melchisedek, 
Thus highlv graced by fortune— and bynature 
E'en gifted a* thou seest — aspire to woo 
The daughter of the beggar'd Devorgoil. 

The reader may think he has had quite 
enough of this vein ; but in extent it is rich to 
luxuriance — to satiety, and we feel ourselves be- 
ginning togrow sick ofit. Right pleased are we, 
therefore, to hear at length from Kathleen, a 
gay giddy girl, a poor cousin of "Flora's, that 
she has 

*' — — a plan to scare poor paltry Gullcrammer 
Out of hi-, paltry wits." 

Groat promise is made, and special manoeuv- 



ring 1 is practised to bring 1 this rare plan about ; 
I but unfortunately it turns out to be as poor, 
and abortive a game of mummery as we e^ er 
remember to have been treated withal. Giul- 
crammer gets a lodging in the haunted chamber, 
and Kathleen and her lover, Blackthorn, come 
in as maskers — Cockledemoy and Owlspiesne — 
to scare the poor wight " out of his wits." Vt e 
give the passage at some length as a precious spe- 
cimen of pure nonsense, of which that Sir Walter 
should be guilty at any period, however juve- 
nile, of his literary life, must give us marvel ; 
but still more must we express our surprise at 
its present publication ; in good truth we grudge 
it the space it occupies : — 
Duet without, between Owlspiegle and Cockledemoy. 
Owhpiegle—Coekled&tnoy I 

My boy, my boy 

Cockledemoy^- Here, father, here. 
Owlspiegle— -Now the pole-star's red and burning. 
And the witch's spindle turning, 
Appear, appeal. 
GuUcrammer (who ha* againrais^d himself, and listened 

with great terror to the Duet) 
I have heard of the devil's dam before, 
But never of his child. Now, Heaven deliver me ! 
The Papists have the better ot us there, — 
They have their Latin prayers, cut and dried, 
And pat for such occasion — I can think 
On nought but the vernacular. 

Owlspiegle — Cockledemoy ! 

* My boy, my boy, 

We'll iport ns here — 
Coekledemoy^Our gambols play, 
Likeelve and fay; 
Owlspiegle-* And domineer, 
Both — Laugh, frolic, and frisk, till the morning ppp^ar. 
Cockledemoy...\Mt latch— open clui-p — 

Shoot bolt — and bur^t ha-p ! 
XThe door opens with violence Enter BlacKth" n, m 
Owlspeigle, fantastically dressed a* a Spanish £ n't r, 
tall, tliin, emaciated, and ghostly : Flora, «,« C". />/■- 
demoy, attends as his Page. All their manners, <"?.-■**, 
and motions, are fantastic, as those of goblins They 
make two or three times tlie circuit of the room, v*th- 
out seeming to see Gullcrammer, They then t*-\t.tne 
their Chant, or Recitative. 

Owlspiegle — Cockledemoy ! 

My boy, my boy, 
What wilt thou do that will give thee joy ? 
Wilt thou ride on the midnight owl ? 
Cockledemoy— "No ; for the weather is stormy and foul. 
Owlspiegle — Cockledemoy ! 

My bov, my bov, 
What wilt thou do that can give thee joy ? 
With a needle for a sword, and a thimble for a hat, 
Wilt thou fight a traverse with a castle cat? 
Cockledemoy--- Oh, no I she has claws, and I like not 
that. 
Gullcrammer. -I see the devil is a doating father, 
And spoils his children — 'tis the surest way 
To make cursedimps of them. They see me not— 
What will they think on next ? It must be owuM, 
They have a dainty choice of occupations. 
Owhpiegle — Cockledemoy ! 

My boy, my boy, 
What shall we do that can give thee joy r 
Shall we go seek for a cuckoo's nest ? 
Cockledemoy — That's best, that's best! 
Both-— About, about, 
Like an elvish scout. 
The Cuckoo's a gull, and we'll soon find him out. 
[They search the room with mops and mows. At let'g'h 
Cockledemoy jumps upon the aed. Gullcrammer t a^en 
himself half up, supporting himself by his hands, (i»c~ 
kledemoy does tlte same, and grins at him, then sKips 
from the bed, and runs to Owlspieg le. 

Cockledemoy — I've found the nest, 
And in it a guest, 
With a sable cloak, and a taffeta vest; 
He must be wash'd, andtximm'd and drest, 
To please the eyes he loves the best 
Owlspiegle— -That's best, that's best. 
Both— He must be shaved, and trhnm'd and dress'd 

To please the eyes he loves the best 
I Thet/ arrange shaving things on the table, and sing as 

they prepare them. 
Both— Know that all of the humbug, the bite, and the 
buz, 
Of the make-believe world, becomes forfeit to us. 
Owlspiegle (sharpening his razor.) 
The sword this is made of was lost in a fray 
By a fop, who first bullied and then ran away; 
And the strap from the hid* of a lame racer, sold 
By Lord Match, to his friend, for some hundreds in 
gold. 
Both— For all of the humbug, the bite and the bun, 

Of the make-believe world, becomes forfeit to u«. 
Cockledemoy (placing t/ie napkin.) 
And this cambric napkin, eo white and so fair. 
At an usurer's funeral I stole from the heir. 



